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as evading his blockade with passes issued in blank to
unknown consigners, were the freight-ships of the day.
A hulk to Frobisher was a vessel somewhere between a
caravel and a cromster. She had a high poop and one
or two small guns thereon. She was bluff in the bows
like them, but her rig approximated more closely to the
galleon. The lower deck may have had ports, but
they were dosed up, and the space was used for cargo.
With comparatively small modifications she became
a useful man-of-war. Fly-boats were more like the
modern wherries which may be seen offshore on the
east coast of England, quite probably hailing from the
Low Countries to-day.
Frobisher wrote his letter from his ship in Calais
Roads. Most of his extant correspondence came from
a ship's cabin, and the uneasy motion of a small vessel
at anchor may have had something to do with the crab-
bedness of his hand. It may also explain the absence
of an amanuensis. Ships such as he required for that
service had to be small and handy, of light draught to
chase small craft trying to run out of Nieuport or Dun-
kirk. There would be no appropriation for scriveners
in the Dover Patrol under Queen Elizabeth.
Frobisher's interest in the "preparassiones" at Ant-
werp directs our attention to the true nature of Eng-
land's peril. Philip of Spain, who had hired an assassin
to murder William of Orange, and whose ambassador
had been caught in Walsyngham's net while plotting
to murder Elizabeth, had reached a decision to Invade
the Island Kingdom. But the Armada, which looms
so large in our imaginations, was but a secondary part
of the great scheme to subjugate England. The main
movement of a military character was to transport
across the intervening Channel the army of Spanish
veterans under Parma from Dunkirk to Dover and
the Thames Estuary.